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charities just mentioned are likely to raise a doubt. But it
would be a work of graceless vexation to scrutinise the petty
fopperies and uncouth dissipations of the British working
classes with a view to appraise their economic value.
Certain facts of no questionable taste may, however, be
brought in to point a comparison between British and Con-
tinental customs bearing on the industrial efficiency of the
community at large. It has, e.g., become improper, not to
say immoral, for English women to do field work 3 whereas
in Continental countries, and perhaps especially in Ger-
man countries, women work in the fields without such a
moral restraint. It is not a question of physical hardship $
work in the fields being no more irksome and doubtless
more wholesome than work indoors, as is borne out by
the visible effects. The north-European population is by
heredity no less an outdoor people than any other, perhaps
more so than many others, and the women are as much
affected by this heredity as the men. Various arguments are
advanced for the "exemption" of women from outdoor
work. So far as these arguments are fit to survive scrutiny
they turn out to be considerations of conventional propriety.
They appear to be of the nature of an impulsive imitation
of that exemption of well-to-do women from all useful
work, that constitutes one of the chief infirmities of the
English social code and one of its chief exemplifications of
the principle of conspicuous waste. The economic value of
these reputable exemptions is considerable, both in that they
directly lessen the available industrial force, and in that
they indirectly lower efficiency by lowering the vitality of
that portion of the population that conies under the rule.